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CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 




THE BURSE. 

>ERHAPS Mrs. Sarah Wyn- 
field Rhodes's excellent 
design for a burse (given 
in working size in supple- 
ment plate 658) would 
be even more suita- 
ble (if enlarged) for a 
chalice veil. It is for 
part of the festival altar 
furnishings, of other por- 
tions of which designs 
have already been given. It should be worked on a 
thick ribbed silk of a creamy tint, and of the best 
quality which can be obtained. The design is so purely 
conventional that the coloring may be arranged so as 
to suit the surroundings of the altar, so long as the 
rules laid down for harmonious coloring are borne in 
mind, and while using for the greater part tertiary 
tints the proper balance of the three primaries con- 
tained in them is sustained. The roses may be worked 
in pate shades of pink or of apricot, with the conven- 
tional foliage at 
the back of cool 
gray greens, 
outlined and 
veined either 
with very fine 
Japanese gold 
or with passing. 
The latter is 
always to be 
preferred ; but 
in cases where 
the cost of pure 
gold thread can- 
not be allowed 
the Japanese 
gold, which is 
equally pure, if 
of the best qual- 
ity — but not 
equally service- 
able owing to 
the way it is 
manufactured — 
may be used in 

its place. In proportion as the tints used in the roses 
incline toward yellow, as in apricot or honeysuckle tints, 
a green may be selected for the leaves which back them 
which carries on the golden hue and leads into a colder 
tint. The seed-vessels, which play so prominent a 
place in the design, would look well worked wholly in 
tints of gold-colored silk, touched up in the 
high lights with gold thread, or they might be 
treated in shades of a red inclining to orange, 
varying the coloring in each, but not working 
them in relief but in flat tints. If red be used, 
alternating with gold for the seed-vessels, gold- 
colored silk or real gold thread might be used 
for the little star-like ornaments which are bor- 
rowed from the centres of the spent roses, or a 
pale blue may be introduced in these to har- 
monize with the pale orange or apricot tones. 
Or, again, blue may alternate with the broken 
reds in working the roses themselves, as they 
are so purely conventional that this treatment 
would not outrage any sense of fitness ; or the 
blue, which is required to balance the coloring, 
may be kept wholly to the ornaments in the 
central design and border, the motive of which is 
spine of the natural flower. 

Japanese gold may be used to couch the two lines 
which separate the border from the centre, and also to 
edge the burse when finished. The stems and outlines 
should all be worked in fine stem stitch of gold-colored 
silk or a neutral green tint. It is softer and more 
pleasing than chain stitch, which always has a certain 



amount of hardness about it, and if great richness is 
desired a couched line of fine gold might be placed on 
one or both sides of the stems and lines connecting the 
different parts of the design. 

The method usually recommended should be carried 
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out of deciding on the broad lines of the coloring, and of 
the amount of gold to be used, before actually beginning 
the work, by, laying the materials upon the silk ground 
after it has been framed ready for working. The silk 
embroidery should be quite finished before the gold is 
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laid down, but as the work progresses the effect should 
be ascertained by placing threads of gold in the posi- 
tions in which it is intended to use them, otherwise 
there is a danger of forgetting to allow for the yellow 
they will introduce into the general scheme in selecting 
the proportions of other tints. 




the 
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As a general rule, however, the introduction of gold 
scarcely disturbs a design more than black or white 
does, as it is such a wholly tertiary tint that it harmo- 
nizes almost equally well with all good and harmonious 
coloring. 

Small, jewel-like ornaments of almost pure primary 
colors introduced in a well-balanced manner over the 
whole design will enrich it very much, and intensify the 



delicate tints used in the different portions. A deep tone 
may also be introduced in the centres of the roses — the 
gold stamens being worked over the finished embroidery, 
or laid down in thick enough threads to give a good 
solid effect. 

The central cross is to be worked as shown in the 
enlargement, with stuffed basket stitch brought to a 
point in the centre of each limb, stitched down with red 
twist silk, and couched round after it is finished with red 
silk cord or with chenille. This cross must be sepa- 
rately worked, as has been previously described, upon a 
piece of framed linen, then pasted at the back and cut 
out after it is quite dried. It must be carefully pinned 
in its place, the extremities of the limbs facing the cor- 
ners of the burse, and stitched down with silk before 
the couching line is sewn on. 

Whether the silk used for the ground be backed or not 
must depend on its thickness, but as it has to carry the 
massive cross it would certainly be better to back it. 
This process has been frequently described in the columns 
of The Art Amateur, but in case of misunderstanding it 
is better to say that a piece of fine backing, larger than 
the silk, must be first framed and strained ; the silk must 
then be pinned on by a thread on all the four sides, 
and herring-boned down to the backing all round. 

Theembroid- 
e r y stitches 
must.ofcourse, 
be taken 
through both 
silk and back- 
ing. Fine fea- 
ther stitch 
should be used 
for the whole 
design, with 
the exception 
of the cross, 
and the best 
filo - floss or 
pure Chinese 
silk used. The 
stitch previ- 
ously describ- 
ed as Japanese 
feather stitch 
may be used 
for the roses. 
It will be re- 
membered that 
the Japanese method of working, in place of making 
all the stitches of irregular lengths and melting one 
into another over the whole petal, is, to work in rows 
of stitches more or less of the same length radiating 
out from the centre of the petal, the rows overlapping 
each other. In this method there is almost as much 
silk at the back of the flower as in the front, 
but it gives much greater solidity to the work, 
and produces the effect of being raised if the 
stitches are taken pretty closely together. 

When the embroidery is all finished it must 
be pasted at the back to secure the ends of the 
gold thread. Two pieces of cardboard the 
exact size of the embroidery — namely, nine 
inches square — must be made ready, and cov- 
ered on one side with a good lining silk, which 
will be all the better if interlined with douillette 
or soft mull muslin. The embrodiery must 
now be first tacked and then oversewn over the 
other side of one card, and a piece of plain 
silk the same as that used as ground for the 
embroidery over the other. A piece of silk 
cut in the shape of a V, about three inches 
wide at the top, and of the exact length on each side of 
the card, should be stitched in on two sides of the em- 
broidery, between the lining and the outside, before it 
is sewn over, and the two sides of the cards at the ex- 
tremity of the V-shaped side-pieces must be oversewn 
together. It must either be arranged that the selvedge 
of the silk forms the top of this V-shaped hinge, or it 
must be very neatly hemmed. Last of all, a red silk 
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or gold cord should be very neatly sewn all round the 
edges of the cards so as to cover the stitches. 

The use of the burse is to hold the fine altar linen, 
and in making it up care must be taken to make the 
sides wide enough to allow it to open well. A burse is 
really best if the silk sides which allow of it expanding 
are let in on three sides. That is to say, instead of the 
side-pieces coming almost to a point, they are made at 
least an inch wide at the lower end, and are dovetailed 
into another strip of silk about an inch wide which con- 
nects the two lower sides of the burse together. But 
this is a more difficult way of making it up, and for an 
amateur perhaps scarcely practicable. 

The silk should be folded and pressed before it is put 
in, especially if it be made with more than one pleat. 

L. HlGGIN.' 
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III. — MRS. WHEELER'S VIEWS ON STUFFS FOR EM- 
BROIDERERS' USE. 

THE articles already published show that Mrs. Wheel- 
er has opinions of her own and a great deal of that 
kind of ability that goes to the founding of a school. 
New principles never win their way without hard work; 
and, though much of what Mrs. Wheeler teaches is as 
old as art, it is all nevertheless new to the majority of 
our workers with the needle. It would do little good to 
these merely to talk at them, even through the columns 
of The Art Amateur ; but she has done more. She has 
consistently practised what she preaches, and of late 
years has been the principal agent in bringing about 
considerable improvements in our textile manufactures 
— improvements which benefit not only the manufac- 
turers, but, to an even greater degree, everybody who 
uses textiles in decoration. The adoption by our mill- 
owners of her designs, her choice of colors, and various 
new effects invented for her, mark the opening of a new 
era for all the trades interested. If the movement pro- 
gresses as it should, they will no longer be dependent 
on the tariff nor on the home market only. Her novel 
and handsome designs, rich and permanent dyes, and 
the substantial quality of the fabrics produced for her, 
have already gained for them a flattering reception in 
England, where they were introduced to the notice of 
art lovers through the medium of The Art Amateur. 
Of one of her effects in silk, a celebrated English dyer, 
who has done most of William Morris's work, has said 
that he could not conceive it possible that it should be 
produced by the means actually employed. It shows 
like a richly-colored pattern seen through a semi-trans- 
parent stuff, and the dyer in question was sure that it 
was the result of delicate and costly hand-painting, 
while it is done entirely in the loom. Others of her 
stuffs, such as the pale gold and silver cloths, which 
look like the reflections of the sun and moon in water, 
are no less wonderful. But, apart from these rich ma- 
terials, she has been giving special attention to cheaper 
goods, which may come into far more general use. 

" Before the war," she said, " they used to make in 
the South a cheap but durable kind of cotton goods 
called denim, used almost altogether to clothe the 
slaves. It was commonly dyed dark blue or brown, and 



every part of the manufacture was carried through on 
the plantation. The stuff was so serviceable that it 
was imitated at the North, and it has long been the 
material preferred for workmen's overalls. Nothing can 
be more distinctly American, and I think you will admit, 
after you have seen how it ' makes up,' that it may be of 
service to American embroiderers as well as to Ameri- 
can artisans." 

The examples shown were prints in dark blue and 
white, the white being produced by discharging the 
color by means of a chemical agent, and portieres and a 
table-cloth, showing how the goods might be made up. 
The design of the latter was in white lines on the dark 
blue; the three widths composing it were bound to- 
gether with white, and the edges of the stuff were 
ravelled and then tied so as to form a very handsome 
fringe. No better background could be imagined for 
richly decorated table-ware. 

" And you need not be afraid of soiling it," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, " for it will wash ; nor of using it roughly on 
occasion, for it will last forever. It works up beautifully 
with other cotton stuffs. Here, for instance, is a por- 
tiere in which it is combined with cotton canvas." 

The portiere was mainly of the latter material, in 
white. It formed the large, square, middle part on which 
was embroidered in outline, in dark blue, a group of 
children of the size of life. Above and below, bands of 
white canvas and blue denim alternated, each worked 
upon in simple designs with thread of the opposite color. 

" Intended for a summer cottage, I presume?" 

"Yes. And here is another, also for a summer cot- 
tage. You have no idea how rich these dark blues look 
with the oil-rubbed woodwork, and salmon or reddish 
colored walls, of which our architects have grown so 
fond. In this the pattern is cut out of the stuff and the 
pieces cut out, turned about, and sewn in again. The 
stuff is the same in texture on both sides, and is so 
heavy that it does not need lining ; but, in dyeing, it be- 
comes darker on one side than the other, which allows 
of this easy method of ornamentation." 

" You see, although it has a great deal of character, it 
is not a coarse-looking material ; it will harmonize with 
much costlier things, and not look like the cloth of gold 
and cloth of frieze of the legend, which really would not 
go well together, you know." 

Several pieces of cotton plush, printed with remark- 
ably artistic designs, are drawn from fir-cones and 
needles, marsh marigolds, trumpet-flowers, thistles, and 
lilies. The three latter were treated in a boldly conven- 
tional style ; the fir-cones and marsh marigolds real- 
istically. The thistle design, which made a handsome 
diaper pattern, was repeated in reddish silk and gold 
for the walls of a dining-room, where it will have to sup- 
port a carved oak ceiling. It was remarked that the 
cheaper denim fabrics might also be so used. 

"Oh, they have been," interjected the designer. 

" And are probably as cheap as the best wall-papers ?" 

" Cheaper than any but the poorest." 

There can be no comparison as to the effect, owing 
to the beauty of the designs and the richness of the color 
and texture. We can imagine a room hung with these 
blue and white or reddish brown materials, in flowing 
arabesque-like patterns of lilies or trumpet-vines, and 
set off with draperies of the alternate color, enriched, 



perhaps, with a little embroidery. As a background for 
pictures, porcelains, flowers, and everything that goes to 
make a room look well, nothing, we fancy, would prove 
more successful. 

"But what has become of those old stand-bys in 
everybody's hands in the early decorative days ?" 

" Oh, they are memories. Canton flannel, which 
masqueraded under the name of ' Fashion cloth,' is 
open to the fatal objection of fire. A burning match- 
end would destroy a table-cover almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. I have seen a house in which the walls were 
covered with Canton flannel burn down before it was 
finished. One can't afford to imperil one's labor with 
inflammable materials." 

" Momie-cloth is not open to the same objection?" 

" No ; but momie-cloth is only a variety of linen, and 
has now quite gone out in favor of those linens of 
plainer weave, which are much more satisfactory in effect. 
These are in all grades, from coarse to thin, fairy-like 
textures, and in the same tints of gray and cream that 
were found in momie-cloth. 

" No, there is nothing better than linen. We are 
doing a great deal of white on white with great satis- 
faction. The effect is rich, and it is laundriable. This 
should be considered in all embroidery for domestic 
use." 

" But will the gold outline wash?" 

"No, and it should not be used. The ordinary gold 
thread in embroidery nowadays is nothing more than gilt 
paper wound over silk or cotton. Even the Japanese gold 
thread is perishable. Once . we were able to get from 
Constantinople some gold thread, which was gilded 
metal beaten out and wound on silk, and consequently 
durable, but such chances are exceptional. No, gold 
thread may appropriately outline white embroidery on 
silk ; but if it is desirable to outline linen a very brilliant 
gold silk should be used." 

"What sort of floss is best used in this white on 
white embroidery ?" 

" Silk floss gives the best effect. In England they are 
making large use of raw silk, but as the difference in 
price is so slight, and as the labor is the chief con- 
sideration, it seems poor policy not to use the best 
materials." 

" In all this gradual rejection of stuffs you retain bolt- 
ing-cloth ?" 

"It is excellent. Nothing compares with it in 
lightness and strength. You know it is all made in 
Switzerland. I had a piece sent me from one of the 
great Minnesota flour-mills which had been in use three 
years, and its texture and appearance were not im- 
paired." 

" How is it best used ?" 

" The exquisiteness and finish of its texture suggests 
that it should not be the medium for flimsy embroid- 
ery. While it has such delicacy of aspect as a fabric, 
it will carry any weight of embroidery. This should 
be, of course, in silk. Another advantage which bolt- 
ing-cloth has is in its reception of tapestry dyes. It 
can be stained any color." 

" So much for stuffs. Have you superseded any of 
the time-honored stitches ?" 

" Outline stitch, which is simply the South Kensington 
stitch used singly, is as valuable as ever. But I think it 
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